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A Broad-Band Carrier System for 
Open-Wire Lines 


By H. R. MOORE 
Toll Transmission Development 


IXTEEN conversations over a 

single open-wire pair have been 

made possible by the recently 
introduced Type-J carrier-telephone 
system. This represents a fourfold 
increase in the telephone utility of 
suitable line pairs, and is accomplished 
by the addition of the twelve channels 
of the Type-J system in the fre- 
quency range above that used for the 
three-channel Type-C system and 
the voice-frequency circuit. Already, 
twelve Type-J systems have been 
placed in service, including five on 
the transcontinental line that has re- 
cently been built between Oklahoma 
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City and White Water, California. 

Development of the Type-J system 
proceeded side by side with that of a 
companion broad-band system for 
cables, the Type-K.* Common use is 
made of a basic twelve-channel termi- 
nal} to translate twelve voice-fre- 
quency bands into twelve sidebands of 
carrier frequencies ranging from 64 to 
108 kilocycles, and vice versa. Identi- 
cal carrier generators{ supply the 
necessary frequencies for these transla- 
tions. Subsequently, the entire twelve- 


channel band is translated as a group 


*Recorp, April, 1938, p. 260; {May, 1938, p. 3153 
tJuly, 1938, p. 365. 
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to the frequency range chosen for 
transmission over the line. In Type-J, 
the range between 36 and 84 kilo- 
cycles is used for one direction of 
transmission and that between 92 and 
143 for the other. The latter frequency 
is nearly five times the maximum used 
in the Type-C system. 

At the frequencies employed for 
Type-J transmission, the high atten- 
uation of open-wire pairs requires 
closer spacing of repeaters than was 
necessary for Type-C or voice. As 
with Type-K, the additional repeaters 
have been housed in small auxiliary 
stations designed for minimum main- 
tenance attention. Such an auxiliary 
station is shown in the headpiece. 
Automatically controlled power ar- 
rangements and alarm trunk circuits 
for conveying trouble warnings to 
maintenance forces at nearby offices 
have helped make this possible. The 
feasibility of this method of 


Crosstalk between open-wire cir- 
cuits tends to increase rapidly with in- 
creasing frequency. As a result, the 
extension of transmission frequencies 
upward from the thirty-kilocycle max- 
imum of Type-C to over 140 kilo- 
cycles for Type-J has required careful 
attention to the line circuits. New 
transposition designs were developed 
and tested extensively in the field. 
For the control of crosstalk due to re- 
flections at junctions of the open-wire 
and intermediate cables, a new type 
of cable using spaced disc-insulated 
conductors was developed and loading 
units were designed for use with it. In- 
teraction crosstalk, due to coupling 
paths existing between the two sides 
of a repeater station, was an im- 
portant problem, since such crosstalk 
is amplified by the gain of the re- 
peaters. To minimize this type of 
crosstalk a physical gap in the open- 


operation, however, depended cor ire 

largely upon the provision of ‘i 8-INCH SPACING F 
automatic gain regulators TEMPIN 
which would compensate for 4 as 
wide changes in line attenua- 2 va 
tion. The attenuation of an 
open-wire line is affected by 
changes in temperature, by 2 PP al 
rainfall, and by the accumula- 8 “* Zi 

tion of ice, frost, or wet snow, 2 d 

the latter effect being particu- 

larly large. Field observations* coveren 

covering several years were re- # © ys 

quired to establish the range 

of attenuation-frequency char- Af 

acteristics which would be 2 SA 

encountered at Type-J °° 

quencies. Based on these data, 4 

examples of which are shown | wer 
in Figure 1, the design of a reg- ‘ ens 


ulating system followed prece- 0 


dents set by Type-C practice. 


*Recorp, Nov., 1937, p. 95; also, Dec., 
1938, p. 121. 
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Fig. i—Typical attenuation characteristics of open- 


wire lines 
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wire line was found to be necessary, 
the line being brought into the station 
by cables. In addition, special sup- 
pression devices, including choke coils 
and filters, were cut into the line cir- 
cuits. Recently installed Type-J sys- 
tems employ four different frequency 
allocations, the channel bands being 
inverted and displaced as shown in 
Figure 3 to reduce the interference be- 
tween different systems and to render 
it unintelligible. 

A complete installation of a Type -J 
-system, a Type-C system, and a voice- 
frequency circuit, which together 
provide sixteen two-way telephone 
circuits on a single pair of wires, is 
illustrated schematically in Figure 2 
At terminal and repeater points, line 
filters separate the frequencies used 


for the Type-J systems from those 
used for the Type-C and voice- 
frequency facilities. Where the open- 
wire line terminates at some distance 
from an office, these filters may be 
housed in a small filter “hut” as 
shown in Figure 4, from which non- 
loaded entrance cable pairs are used 
to carry the Type-J frequencies into 
the office, and loaded pairs to carry 
the Type-C and voice frequencies. 
Filters in the offices separate the 
Type-C and the voice frequencies as 
required. Composite sets derive two 
grounded telegraph legs for each pair. 
In the Type-J branches, directional 
filters separate the frequency bands 
employed in the two directions of 
transmission, permitting their sepa- 
rate amplification and regulation at 
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repeaters, and their appropriate treat- 
ment at terminals. 

In the terminals, outgoing speech in 
each channel is translated upward in 
frequency by modulation with its par- 
ticular channel carrier frequency, as 
was mentioned earlier. Then, to- 
gether with the eleven other channel 
bands, modulation with a 340-kilo- 
cycle carrier translates the entire 
group as a unit. The upper sideband 
of this modulation is then modulated 
with a second group carrier whose fre- 
quency depends upon the allocation 
of the system and the direction of 
transmission. The lower sideband of 
the second group modulation is used 
for transmission over the line. Incom- 
ing speech goes through the inverse of 
this process, the line frequencies being 


translated in two stages of group 


demodulation and thereafter sepa- 
rated into the twelve constituent 
channel bands. Thence, each channel 
is demodulated with its own channel 
carrier, producing the original speech 
frequencies. 

Type-J systems in the plant are of 
two types—the initial design known 
as the J1 and the present design called 
the J2. Type-J2 systems, the first of 
which have just gone into service, 
differ from the Type-J1 principally in 
that features are included to improve 
the performance under extreme 
weather conditions when heavy ice or 
frost is present on the line. The avail- 
able gain in the repeaters and termi- 
nals was increased by about seventy 
per cent, and the transmission regu- 
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M — MODULATOR 

D — DEMODULATOR 
F — FILTER 

E — EQUALIZER 

G — REGULATOR 
OS — OSCILLATOR LINE 


HG — HARMONIC 
GENERATOR 


O-D- HYBRID COIL 
La AND NETWORK 


Cc — CONTROL 
R— RECTIFIER 
X — COMPOSITE SET 
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lating arrangement modified so that 
it will adjust the gain characteristics 
automatically to fit a wide variety of 
line attenuation characteristics. Fur- 
thermore, Type-J2 systems provide 
a choice of four frequency allocations 
whereas the Ji system employed a 
single allocation. Future systems will 
be of the J2 type. 

Regulation of transmission on both 
Ji and J2 systems is obtained by the 
use of pilot frequencies lying outside 
the channel bands. These are trans- 
mitted over the line in both directions 
at all times. Picked off by highly 
selective filters at repeaters and re- 
ceiving terminals, these pilots are em- 
ployed to control the gains as required 
to maintain a constant pilot level. In 
the Type-J1 systems, a single pilot is 
used in each direction, approximately 
centered in the particular group band. 
The gain-regulating mechanisms effect 
gain changes at frequencies other than 
the pilot which are proportioned ac- 
cording to the differences in the at- 
tenuation frequency characteristics of 
wet and dry lines. This results in the 
maintenance of practically constant 
repeater output at all frequencies 
under both wet and dry line condi- 
tions. Differences in the characteris- 
tics of wet and_ ice-coated lines, 
however, result in equalization de- 
ficiencies with this system under sleet 
conditions. In J2 systems, two 
pilots located near the extreme ends 
of the transmitted bands are used. 
One governs a flat-gain adjustment 
and the other a gain-slope control, 
thereby providing a means for making 
the gain-frequency characteristics 
closely complementary to the line 
losses for all conditions. The available 
repeater gains have been raised to a 
maximum of about 75 db to care for 
severe ice conditions. 


Performance of the Type-J1 sys- 
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tems was carefully tested in the field 
before commercial operation was at- 
tempted, first with laboratory-built 
equipment between Wichita, Kansas, 
and Lamar, Colorado, and _ subse- 
quently on an initial Western Electric 
installation between Jacksonville and 
West Palm Beach. A laboratory field 
trial of the Type-J2 equipment, in- 
volving the new regulating arrange- 
ments and higher gains as well as the 
staggered frequency allocations, was 


carried on between Dallas and San’ 
Antonio during the past summer. 
Both on trial and in commercial 
service the Type-J systems have given 
creditable performance with respect 
to stability, noise, crosstalk, and non- 
linear distortion. The band widths of 
the individual channels are consider- 
ably greater than those provided by 
previous open-wire carrier facilities, 
affording essentially flat transmission 
for frequencies from 150 to 3500 cycles. 


Fig. 4—A filter hut used with the Type-} system at Facksonville, Florida 
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A Crosstalk Reference Standard 


By J. E. NIELSEN 


Electrical Measurements and Design 


O DETERMINE whether 

crosstalk in loading coils and 

loading units is within manu- 
facturing requirements, the Western 
Electric Company crosstalk 
. measuring sets. These sets are pre- 
cision apparatus and their main- 
tenance at the required accuracy has 
demanded elaborate tests. To reduce 
the high cost of this maintenance, the 
Laboratories recently developed a 
reference standard to check the meas- 
uring sets by introducing known 
amounts of crosstalk where the load- 
ing coils tested are usually connected. 


ances simulate those of a cable quad 
with two side circuits and a phantom 
circuit. The loading unit under test is 
connected to the eight numbered 
terminals shown in Figure 1; termi- 
nals 1, 2, 3 and 4 are for one side cir- 
cuit, and 5, 6, 7 and 8 for the other. 
A-B and c-p constitute the phantom 
circuit. The phantom circuit is shown 
energized, and the crosstalk in a side 
circuit is measured by comparing the 
voltage across either the near end or 
far end terminating impedance of the 
side circuit with a voltage obtained 
from a potentiometer p through which 
flows the same current 
as that in the phantom 
circuit. The compari- 
son of the two voltages 
is made with a vacuum- 
tube detector and the 


potentiometer is ad- 
justed until the two 


; voltages are equal. The 


VACUUM TUBE 
DETECTOR 


3 


i 
! 


Fig. 1—Schematic of loading-coil test set. It simulates the 
impedances of a group of cable circuits with two side circuits 


and a phantom circuit 
With the standard, simple and rapid 
overall checks of the measuring equip- 
ment can be made. 

A crosstalk measuring set* consists 
essentially of resistances and capaci- 
tances arranged so that their imped- 
~ *ReEcorp, October, 1932, page 53. 
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setting is then an indi- 
cation of the magni- 
tude of the crosstalk 
which may be ex- 
pressed in either cross- 
talk units-or decibels. 

In loading units 
phantom-to-side cross- 
talk is much more dif- 
ficult to control than crosstalk be- 
tween side circuits and it is also 
more difficult to measure, because 
there are more sources of unbalance 
which contribute to phantom-to-side 
crosstalk. For maintenance purposes 
it is sufficient to check only the 
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phantom-to-side crosstalk and that 
is provided for in the standard by in- 
troducing in it predetermined amounts 
of unbalances and observing the 
amount of crosstalk indicated by the 
measuring sets. 


N 


3 4 
— 

P 
5 6 
7 8 


Fig. 2—A loading unit has a coil for 


each side circuit and another coil for the 
phantom circutt 


To provide correct impedances in 
both phantom and side circuits the 
standard must have coils arranged 
essentially like those in the loading 
units which are tested. Simple re- 
sistances or single-winding inductance 
coils will not give the proper imped- 
ances. Arrangement of the coils in a 
loading unit is shown in Figure 2. The 


three coils add inductance indepen- 
dently to the two side circuits and the 
phantom circuit. A high degree of 
balance was required in the standard 
to control stray effects, and this made 
necessary a symmetrical structure 
which was obtained by splitting the 
coils in halves as illustrated in Figure 
3 at %s and \%p. Definite unbalances 
for producing the predetermined 
amounts of crosstalk are obtained by 
a resistance, an inductance, and two 
capacitances for each side circuit. The 
resistances and inductances are in- 
serted in series with the circuit by 
removing plugs which normally short- 
circuit them; the capacitances are 
inserted as shunts by keys. Although 
these unbalances are rather small they 
can be adjusted to desired values with 
satisfactory accuracy by bridge meth- 
ods available in the laboratory. The 
unbalances may be inserted singly and 
in combinations and provide a range 
of from two to thirty crosstalk units, 
which is satisfactory for checking the 
measuring sets. | 

That the crosstalk produced by the 
unbalances may be correct in amount 
when the standard is used in circuits 
of different impedances and for near- 


Fig. 3—The coils in the crosstalk reference standard are split in halves to give the high 
degree of balance required 
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end as well as far-end measurements, 
it is essential to reduce residual cross- 
talk from each individual source in 
the coils to zero. It is not sufficient to 
make a blanket compensation of com- 
bined reactive unbalances, since such 
adjustment in general will hold only 
while the standard is connected to one 


phantom circuit is balanced by an ad- 
justable inductance consisting of two 
adjacent coils mounted on a common 
axis with a movable core of permalloy 
powder. When the inductance in one 
coil is increased, that in the other de- 
creases with only a negligible change 
in the resistance. The series resistance 
unbalance is adjusted by filing 
down the thickness of a small 
piece of resistance wire. To 
correct for conductance un- 
balance a small condenser with 
imperfect dielectric such as 
phenol fiber is placed in paral- 


ta (b) 


Fig. 4—The coils in the crosstalk standard are 
wound to distribute the capacitance and conductance 
from each winding to ground evenly as illustrated at 
(a). The capacitance, (b), across the coil is negligible 


lel with one of the condensers 
for adjusting the capacitance 
balance to ground. 

The coils of the standard are 
unusual in that they have 
rather large cores and rela- 


particular circuit. If the circuit im- 
pedance is changed or the measure- 
ments are made at the far end instead 
of the near end of the circuit, the 
crosstalk due to inductance and ca- 
pacitance unbalances, which origi- 
nally compensated each other, will 
have changed either in magnitude 
or in phase, from opposing to aiding, 
and the resultant will no longer be 
zero. 

The important separate sources of 
unbalance in the standard are capaci- 
tance from each coil winding and 
terminal to ground, self-inductance 
and resistance of each of the four 
complete wires through the standard, 
and conductance from each coil wind- 
ing and terminal to ground. The un- 
balances from these sources are re- 
duced to insignificant amounts by 
various adjusting devices. The capaci- 
tance unbalances are adjusted by a 
differential air condenser connected to 
each coil. The self-inductance of the 
two wires in each branch of the 
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tively few turns. The windings 
consist of two parallel non- 
twisted wires applied in a single layer. 
By this arrangement the capacitance 
and conductance from each winding 
to ground and between windings 
become evenly distributed along the 
winding as illustrated in Figure 4a 
and there is only a negligible ca- 
pacitance component lying diagonally 
across the coil as shown in Figure 4b. 
Such a component is present in ap- 
preciable amount in coils with ordi- 
nary types of piled up windings and 
would be particularly troublesome in 
the standard because it would cause 
crosstalk in phase with and therefore 
difficult to separate from that caused 
by resistance unbalance. 

To shield them magnetically as well 
as electrostatically the coils are potted 
in individual containers of permalloy 
sheet. These containers are placed ina 
larger brass box which serves as a 
housing for the standard and holds 
besides the outside terminals, an in- 
side terminal board, the various ad- 
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justing devices, and the crosstalk- 
producing unbalances. ‘The inside 
terminal board is necessary when dis- 
connecting the coils for adjustments, 
in order to avoid any unintentional 
changes in the wiring. 

To make the terminal arrangement 
of the standard correspond to that 
of the test sets, the wires of the two 
side circuits of the standard have to 
cross each other inside the box. If this 
had not been necessary, each side cir- 
cuit could have been confined entirely 
to its own compartment in the box, 
and there would have been no capaci- 
tance unbalance between the four 
wires of the phantom circuit. With the 
crossing, however, an _ additional 
source of capacitance unbalance was 
created. This unbalance was reduced 


by compensating the direct capaci- 
tances between the four wires of the 
phantom circuit considered as a quad 
rather than by shielding which would 
involve very elaborate construction 
because of the high electrical stability 
required. The compensating conden- 
sers consist of small pieces of glass 
tubing fitted on short pieces of No. 14 
wire with a few turns of fine wire on 
the outside of the tubing to serve as 
the other electrode of the condenser. 

Two of the standards described 
here have been constructed by the 
Laboratories. After a year’s service 
one of these has been returned for 
checking and showed very little 
change. These standards permit bet- 
ter control of loading coil quality 
during manufacture. 


Moror-DrRIVEN SWITCHBOARD CLOCK 


ng reading motor-driven clock 
has been developed by the Labora- 
tories, in conjunction with its manu- 
facturer, for mounting on switchboards 
to time toll calls. It replaces the spring- 
driven clocks now used in small offices 
and generally those operated magneti- 
cally from a master clock in large ones. 
Time is shown by four rotating drums 
which carry the hour, minute and second 
numerals. The hour and minute drums 


advance periodically and the seconds 
drum rotates continuously. The figures, 
which indicate the time, are seen through 
an aperture in the top of the molded case. 
A 2o0-volt synchronous motor drives the 
clock through a transformer on 60-cycle 
controlled frequency. The new clock op- 
erates more quietly than the clocks now 
used and it shows the time to the nearest 
second instead of changing at six-second 
intervals like those magnetically driven. 
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Crossbar Call-Indicator Pulsing 


By R. O. SOFFEL 
Central Office Switching Development 


N TELEPHONE areas with both 

manual and dial central offices, 

numbers are transmitted from a 
dial to a manual office by sets of 
pulses. The system was developed in 
conjunction with call indicators,* 
which display the numbers to oper- 
ators at the manual board. In the 
panel system, the pulses are controlled 
by sequence switches, and are formed 
by grounding one side of the line and 
connecting battery to the other. The 
battery may be connected through 
either high or low resistance and thus 
gives a current flow of either of two 
values. Provision for call-indicator 
pulsing had to be made also in cross- 
bar offices, but since the senders of 
the crossbar system have no power- 
driven equipment, and thus no se- 
quence switches, it was necessary to 
develop a call-indicator impulser and 
control circuit that consisted wholly 
of relays or other electromagnetic ap- 
paratus. Such a relay system was 
already in use in panel tandem offices, 
but it was not suitable for application 
to crossbar senders, and so a new 
system was developed. 

Since the crossbar impulser must 
work into the same equipment in the 
manual offices as the panel impulser, 
the same types and combinations of 
pulses must be used. Each digit of a 
number is transmitted by a set of four 
pulses. The second and fourth pulses 
are always formed by grounding the 
“tip” conductor of the line and con- 
necting negative battery to the “‘ring”’ 

*Recorp, December, 1929, page 171. 
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conductor through a 6500- or 115-ohm 
resistance. The first and third pulses 
are formed by grounding the ring 
conductor and either connecting nega- 
tive battery to the tip through a 6500- 
ohm resistance, or leaving the tip side 
open to form a blank pulse. In all 
cases the positive side of the battery 
is connected to ground. A single heavy 
pulse on the tip is used in addition to 
indicate the end of a code. 

One of these four-pulse codes is 
transmitted for each of the four digits 
and for the station letter where one is 
used, although the station letter code 
is sent first. The combinations used 
are shown in Figure 1. When no 
station letters are used, a zero code 
is transmitted as the first digit. 

Since each code consists of alter- 
nate ring and tip or blank pulses, the 
pulsing circuit must provide for alter- 
nately grounding each side of the 
line and holding it grounded long 
enough to provide the desired dura- 
tion of the pulse. This is accomplished 
by the condenser-timed interrupter 
circuit shown in Figure 2. It consists 
of a pulse-generating polarized relay 
PG with a main winding, shown in 
heavy lines, and an auxiliary winding 
shown in light lines. The relay has no 
biasing spring; its armature is free to 
assume any position. After it is oper- 
ated to one of its contacts, it will re- 
main there until a reverse current 
operates it to the other. 

The pulse-generating relay is so 
polarized that when negative battery 
is connected to the minus and ground 
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to the plus terminals of the main 
winding, the armature moves to con- 
tact 1, and when ground 1 is connected 
to the minus and negative potential 
to the plus terminals, the armature 
moves to contact 2. With the connec- 
tions shown, and considering only the 
main winding, the armature of the 
relay would move rapidly back and 
forth between contacts 1 and 2, be- 
cause when it was on 1, the ground 
connection to the armature would 
move it to 2, and when it was on 2, 
the negative battery would move it to 
terminal 1. The auxiliary winding and 
condenser c, however, provide a pulse 
of current, controlled in duration by 
the size of c, that opposes the effect of 
the current in the main winding. With 
the armature against contact 2 as 
shown, the main winding tends to 
pull it to 1, but the reverse pulse due 
to charging the condenser delays its 
action for a short interval. When the 
armature does move to contact 1, the 
action of the main winding tends to 
move it to contact 2, but the dis- 
charge current of the condenser de- 
lays this action for a short interval. 
The continual repetition of this se- 
quence of operation provides the re- 
quired interrupter action. 


As stated previously, each digit re- 
quires four pulses, which are pro- 
duced by pulse-generating relay pc 
acting as an interrupter, closing its 
contact 2 for the first pulse, its con- 
tact 1 for the second, its contact 2 
again for pulse 3, and its contact 1 
again for pulse 4. These closures of 
contacts act to operate and release the 
secondary pulse-generating relay pct 
of Figure 3, which, disregarding for 
the moment the function of the GR 
relay, alternately opens the tip and 
puts ground on the ring to produce a 
blank pulse, and then grounds the tip 
and puts battery on the ring to pro- 
duce a ring pulse. Thus, blank and 
ring pulses alternate with each other. 
By the operation of other relays—the 
pulse-tip, pr, and the pulse-ring, pr, 
as required by the code of the digit 
being sent—the blank pulse is made 
into a light tip pulse by substituting 
battery for the open condition on the 
tip, and the light ring pulse is changed 
to a heavy ring pulse by shunting a 
high resistance with a low one. 

During the transfer from ring 
pulses to blank pulses, ground is held 
momentarily on the tip by the slow- 
operate relay Gr, and this, together 
with the ground held on the ring by 
the front contact of the pai 


nese PULSES relay, discharges the cable to 
STATION| THOU- a FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH avoid a false pulse from cable 
LETTER |SANDS| UNITS | TIP} RING| TIP|RING| TIP | RING| TIP] RING 
capacity discharge when a 
: ors blank pulse is to be sent. 
w Tera lata tale This action of the circuit 
rR | 6 3 can be seen from Figure 3. 
8 |} With the armature of pulse- 
M . 
o__fojejyejtrjojc}c{! generating relay on contact 2, 
3 6 L G G L ° G G H ili l I . 
7 bole auxiliary relay pci is oper- 
7 | ated which places ground from 
9 ] its make contact on the ring 
G—GROUND L—BATTERY THROUGH 6500 OHMS of the line. The other make 
0 OPEN H— BATTERY THROUGH 115 OHMS 


Fig. 1—Codes used for call-indicator pulsing in the 


panel and crossbar system 
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contact of relay pct has oper- 
ated the “‘ground-out”’ relay 
GR, which with the pulse-tip 
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relay pT unoperated opens the tip of 
the line and thus sends out a blank 
pulse. It is to be noted that since the 
ground-out relay Gr is slow to operate 
it maintains the ground on the tip for 
a short time, and with ground also on 


RI 
PG L_le 


Fig. 2—The pc, or pulsing, relay used to 
ground the tip and ring sides of the line 
alternately 


the ring discharges the cable capacity 
before a blank pulse is sent out. If, 
however, the pulse-tip relay pr is 
operated, according to the require- 
ments of the digit being sent, high- 
resistance battery is placed on 


repeated until all of the codes are sent. 

The formation of a code for any 
digit, therefore, resolves itself into 
the proper combination of light, 
heavy, and blank pulses in the se- 
quence indicated in Figure 1. While 
no codes are being sent, relay Pc is 
held operated in the direction to hold 
the armature on contact 2 by a ground 
connection to the negative terminal of 
the main winding as can be seen in 
Figure 4. This operates relay pci and 
grounds the tip and ring conductors, 
since at this time the operating circuit 
for relay GR is open. It can be seen 
that the cut-in relay ci at this time 
holds both sides of the line open at its 
make contacts. To send a code, the 
cut-in cI relay is operated. Since the 
PGI relay is held operated by the pa, 
as previously mentioned, a path is 
available for ground on the make 
contact of the ci to operate the Gr 
relay, which in turn removes ground 


from the tip of the line. The break 


the tip instead of an open con- 


dition, and with the ground on 
the ring produces a light tip 
pulse. When the pulsing ac- 
tion of the pulse-generating 
relay pc closes its contact I, 
auxiliary relay pci releases. 


Ground is now put out on the 
RING 


6500W 


6500W 


tip of the line and removed 
from the ring, which permits 
the high-resistance battery 
permanently connected to the 
ring to send out a light ring pulse. If 
the pulse-ring relay, PR, is operated, as 
determined by the pulse code to be 
sent, the high resistance is shunted by 
a low resistance, which sends a heavy 
ring pulse on the line. The actions 
outlined above for the operate and 
release of the pc and pai relays are 
again repeated for the last two pulses 
of any code, and the process further 
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Fig. 3—Relays of the pulsing circuit that form the 
light and heavy ring, and tip pulses and blank pulses 


contact of the cut-in ci relay removes 
ground from the pulse-generating pc 
relay, and causes it to start its timed 
interruptions. If the pulse to be sent 
is a tip pulse instead of a blank pulse, 
the tip control relay pr is operated; if 
“heavy ring” instead of “light ring,” 
the pr relay is operated. These latter 
relays are always operated during the 
pulse preceding the one they are to 
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control. If the second pulse were to be 
a heavy ring pulse, for example, the 
pulse-ring relay pr would be operated 
during the first pulse. This would not 
affect the first pulse because during it 
the ring is held grounded. Similarly 
when the pulse tip relay pr is operated 
during a ring pulse, so as to make the 


PR and pT relays to the dial register 
switch in the sender through a prog- 
ress relay circuit, which advances 
these paths from one digit to the next 
under control of the pc2 relay. 
Although the sequence-switch call- 
indicator impulser has been used com- 
mercially for a good many years, the 
all-relay call-indicator 


impulser represents a 


PG 
| definite improvement 
ar 5S in the art. This has 
i been confirmed in large 
-™ i part by our laboratory 
tests and by the ex- 
= g—--|£ perience gained from 
=|" the early crossbar in- 
4 stallations. It was 


found, for example, 
that the relay impulser 
could guarantee a 
longer minimum pulse 
than the sequence- 
switch impulser, and 


at the same time main- 


tain a lower average 


Lo—¥ 6500 


and maximum pulse 
cycle time because of 


cll PT 


Fig. 4—The call-indicator impulser circuit used with the 


crossbar system 


next one a tip pulse instead of a blank 
pulse, the operation of pr also has no 
effect until the next pulse, since the 
tip conductor is grounded during a 
ring pulse. The heavy tip pulse, used 
at the end of a code, is obtained by 
interchanging the tip and ring leads, 
and sending a reversed heavy ring 
pulse. This is accomplished by oper- 
ating the final pulse relay rp of 
Figure 4. 

Auxiliary pulse-generating relays 
pG2 and pG3 of this diagram are used 
to connect the operating paths for the 
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better control of the 
variable factors. Be- 
cause of this it was 
possible to increase the 
resistance used for gen- 
erating the heavy ring 
pulses from 52.5, which had been used 
with the sequence-switch impulser, to 
115 ohms. This move had always been 
considered desirable to reduce con- 
tact wear, but tests had shown that 
an increase in this resistance would 
require an increase in the length of the 
heavy ring pulse so as not to increase 
the risk of false registrations. With the 
sequence-switch impulser, the length 
of the heavy ring pulses could not be 
increased without shortening the 
length of the tip pulses, and so the 
change was never made. 
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Experience has also shown that the 
relay impulser requires considerably 
less maintenance than the sequence- 
switch impulser largely because the 
former uses no base-metal contacts 
and is therefore free from the possi- 
bility of shortened or mutilated pulses, 
which are possible should the se- 
quence switch cams show contact 
trouble. Moreover, should it ever be- 
come desirable to change the iengths 


of the call-indicator pulses, either to 
meet some particular set of conditions 
or to meet a general situation, the 
relay impulser would require only a 
slight change in the timing network, 
two resistances and one condenser at 
the most, to effect a considerable 
change in the output pulse limits, 
With the sequence switch impulser it 
is very difficult to change the limits 
of the pulses to any great extent. 


ELECTRON DIFFRACTION 


PATTERNS OF SILICA AND 


ALUMINUM HyDRATE 


et the lung disease 
to which stone cutters and 
others who work in dusty 
trades are subject, develops 
rather quickly in rabbits ex- 
posed to air containing mod- 
erate concentrations of fine 
quartz particles. It is com- 
pletely prevented if there is 
as little as one-hundredth as 
much aluminum dust as silica 
in the air breathed. This preventative 
action was discovered at the MclIntyre- 
Porcupine Mines, and has been ascribed 
to an extremely thin coating of an 
aluminum compound deposited on the 
poisonous silica particles. The action of 
the aluminum is sufficiently striking and 
important to justify a fuller understand- 
ing of the nature of the film which it 
forms upon quartz particles and Dr. 
Frary, Director of the Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories, suggested that the 
answer might be forthcoming through 
a study of electron diffraction patterns. 


In experiments carried on by L. H. 
Germer and K. H. Storks, a beam of 
high-speed electrons was shot through 
thin films of silica which had previously 
been exposed to aluminum and water at 
body temperature. The diffraction pat- 
terns obtained showed a layer of aluminum 
hydrate less than one-millionth of an 
inch thick on the silica. Although ex- 
tremely thin, this layer is sufficient to 
keep the poisonous silica from injuring 
the lungs. The photograph at the right 
shows the pattern of aluminum hydrate 
on silica; that at the left of silica alone. 
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News of the Month 


LABORATORIES TO GIvE DEMONSTRATION 
IN CARNEGIE HALL 


STEREOPHONIC reproduction of enhanced music 
will be demonstrated by the Laboratories on 
April 9 and Io at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
There will be shown for the first time the possi- 
bility of recording and reproducing every sound 
that the ear could have heard initially. The 
listener in Carnegie Hall will have the same 
spatial sense as to the source of the sounds as if 
he were sitting in the original hall and in addi- 
tion he will hear the music enhanced by varia- 
tions of loudness and tone quality according to 
the interpretation of the original director. 

This accomplishment is the culmination of a 
long series of researches by the Laboratories 
during which in 1933 a symphony concert pro- 
duced in Philadelphia was transmitted over 
telephone wires to Washington and there repro- 


Leopold Stokowski (center) 


duced stereophonically before the National 
Academy of Sciences. Subsequent research has 
supplied the equipment and technique for record- 
ing without loss of the original music and with 
an actual enhancement of its artistic feeling. 
With the codperation of Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; of the Tabernacle 
Choir and organists in Salt Lake City; and of 
Paul Robeson and other artists, scientists of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories under the direction 
of Harvey Fletcher first recorded their music or 
drama either in Philadelphia or in Salt Lake 
City. At a later audition the artist or director 
was able to vary the recorded volume and to 
change the tonal color of the music to suit his 
taste. While he was thus enhancing the music, 
his interpretation was being re-recorded on film. 

The technique worked out by Dr. Fletcher 
and his associates, E. C. Wente, J. C. Steinberg, 


enhances a symphonic production while Dr. Fletcher looks 


on and W. B. Snow monitors 
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W. B. Snow, R. Biddulph, L. A. Elmer, and A. R. 
Soffel, picks up the original sounds through three 
microphones placed respectively at right, center 
and left of the stage. Sound currents from each 
microphone are amplified and recorded, on three 
separate sound tracks on a moving film. Since 
an orchestra or an organ has a range of loudness 
very much greater than can be recorded without 
distortion on a photographic film, it is necessary 
to “compress” the original range of sounds before 
recording. On a fourth track, account is kept of 
the amount of compression, as an automatic 
control for the “expansion” of volume range 
which must be made in reproduction. When the 
film is run through the reproducer, three separate 
sound currents are created. Each sound current 
actuates its own set of loud speakers, located at 
right, center and left of the stage. This arrange- 
ment, together with the wide frequency and 
volume range of the system, gives to the music 
spatial and emotional values heretofore unknown 
either in reproduced or original productions. 


CoLLoguiuM 


F. B. LLEwELtyn, at the February 19 meeting 
of the Colloquium, spoke on Ultra-High-Fre- 
quency Facts and Fancies. According to Dr. 
Llewellyn a large number of new words are ap- 
pearing in the literature relating to the generation 
and amplification of ultra-high-frequency cur- 
rents. Among them are names such as Rhumba- 
tron, Klystron, Velocity Modulation, Drift Space, 
and the like. Some of these terms describe things 
that are really new developments, while others 
are new names for things that are not new at all. 
The operating mechanisms of some of the more 
recent forms of ultra-high-frequency generators 
and amplifiers were described and the relation 
to our older means of wave generation discussed. 

At the following meeting, on March 5, Pro- 
fessor E. Fermi of Columbia University dis- 
cussed Energy Production in Stars. Knowledge 
recently acquired concerning the smallest known 
bodies in the universe, atomic nuclei, have led 
to revision of the theories of the constitution of 
the largest known bodies, stars. Professor Fermi, 
who received the Nobel Prize in 1938 in recog- 
nition of his work in nuclear physics, discussed 
empirical data on energy production, the physical 
condition of the interior of stars, and nuclear 
reactions for the production of energy. 


News Nores 


AT A DINNER held by the National Association 
of Manufacturers on February 27, H. A. Affel, 
H. S. Black, J. R. Carson, G. W. Elmen, R. A. 
Heising, B. W. Kendall, E. C. Wente and R. R. 
Williams were recognized as Modern Pioneers 
for their contributions to engineering and applied 
science. Members of the Laboratories who at- 
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tended the dinner were F. B. Jewett, O. B. Black- 
well, A. F. Dixon, M. J. Kelly, R. L. Jones, 
E. W. Adams, L. Montamat, Lloyd Espenschied, 
J. W. Farrell and H. H. Lowry. 

H. G. Romie of the Inspection Engineering De- 
partment received a Ph.D. degree in Industrial 
Engineering from Columbia University last 
December and F. J. Biondi an MLS. degree in 
Chemical Engineering last February. 

Durinc Fesruary baccalaureate degrees were 
conferred on three members of the Laboratories 
by the College of the City of New York. J. H. 
Beiner received a B.S., A. Hartman a B.E.E., and 
J. Jacobsen a B.M.E. 

J. C. Srernserc talked to the Speech Club of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
vocal-cord photography and showed some of the 
high-speed motion pictures of vocal cords. 

A PAPER ENTITLED Neutron Transmission 
Studies in Fe-Ni Alloys, by F. C. Nix of the 
Laboratories and H. G. Beyer and J. R. Dunning 
of Columbia University, was presented at the 
New York convention of the American Physical 
Society, held at Columbia from February 21 to 
24. Among those attending various meetings 
were J. A. Becker, R. M. Bozorth, K. K. Darrow, 
F. S. Goucher, H. E. Ives and J. B. Johnson. 

J. B. Fisk, on March 6, spoke on The Disinte- 
gration of the Boron Nucleus by Neutrons before 
the Physics Seminar of Columbia University. 

Two articLes, Auditory Significance of the 
Term “Hearing Loss” by J. C. Steinberg and 
M. B. Gardner and Statistical Measurements on 
Conversational Speech by H. K. Dunn and S. D. 
White, were published in the January issue of 
The ‘Fournal of the Acoustical Society of America. 

K. K. Darrow, at a meeting of the New York 
section of the A.I.E.E. held on February 27, spoke 
on The Ionosphere. Dr. Darrow also attended the 
annual meeting of the New England section of 
the American Physical Society at Harvard. 

H. E. Ives discussed various phases of tele- 
vision before the Engineering Forum of the 
Western Electric Company, Kearny. 

On January 25, H. W. Gillette, F. D. Leamer, 
W. W. Schormann, H. P. Smith, E. W. Waters 
and Miss Mary C. Brainard attended a meeting 
of the New York Employment Managers Associ- 
ation at which demonstrations of techniques in 
interviewing were given. These demonstrations 
were followed by a panel discussion. Mr. Gillette 
was a member of the panel. 

R. J. HEFFNER attended a conference of the 
Personnel Division of the American Management 
Association held in Chicago. 

An asstract of H. C. Montgomery’s article, 
Analysis of World’s Fairs’ Hearing Tests, pub- 
lished in the December issue of the ReEcorp, 
appeared in Nature (London) for January 13. 

Two OF THE FIVE meetings on Advances in 
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F. J. ScuppER 
of the Switching Development 
Department completed thirty- 
five years of Bell System serv- 
ice on March 12 


Materials Used in Modern Communication Equip- 
ment, sponsored by the Communication Group 
of the New York A.I.E.E. section, were con- 
ducted by members of the Laboratories. On 
February 19, G. W. Elmen lectured on Magnetic 
Materials and on March 4, C. H. Greenall and 
I. V. Williams lectured on Metals and Wires. 

D. A. McLean and G. T. Kouman were the 
authors of the article, The Porous Structure of 
Paper in Relation to Drying and Impregnation, 
published in the February issue of the Journal 
of The Franklin Institute. 

B. L. Ciarke spoke on Microanalysis before 
the Niagara Falls section of the Electrochemical 
Society. Later, with the assistance of H. W. 
Hermance and T. F. Egan, he presented his 
lecture-demonstration on Chemistry and _ the 
Telephone before the Georgia section of the 
A.I.E.E. at Atlanta. While in Atlanta Dr. Clarke 
visited the Distributing House and Repair Shop 
of the Western Electric Company and several 
central offices of the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

H. W. HeErmance visited central offices in 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Buffalo to make noise 
studies on multiple panel-bank terminals. 

R. M. Burns and E. E. ScHuMacHER, on a 
recent trip to Chicago, discussed metallurgical 
and electro-chemical problems with engineers 
of the Western Electric Company and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. On the same 
trip they inspected the metallurgical laboratories 
of the Battelle Institute at Columbus, Ohio, 
and visited the research laboratories of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh and of the 
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Epwarp GREENN 
of the Research Staff Depart- 
ment completed thirty years 
of Bell System service on 
March 25 


R. S. 
of the Switching Development 
Department completed thirty 
years of Bell System service 
on March 7 


Aluminum Company of America at New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

J. M. Fincn, at Washington and at Schenec- 
tady, participated in committee meetings of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

W. J. Kiernan attended a meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry which was held in New York City. 

G. N. Vacca discussed rubber-covered wire 
with engineers of the Western Electric Company 
at Point Breeze. 

S. O. Morcan and M. D. RicTeErinkK visited 
the plant of Isolantite, Inc., in Belleville, New 
Jersey, to observe the manufacturing of ceramics. 

R. M. Burns spoke on Prevention of Corrosion 
before the New York Chapter of the American 
Society for Metals. 

UNDER THE SECTION DEVOTED to Résumés of 
Recent Research, the Fournal of Applied Physics 
for February included a description of H. W. 
Dudley’s development of the Vocoder. 

H. E. MENDENHALL spoke on Vacuum Tube 
Pioneering before the Dallas-Fort Worth Associ- 
ation of Radio Engineers. 

At THE Marcu 1 meeting of the Radio Col- 
loquium, held at the Holmdel Laboratories, 
W. A. Yager discussed The Dielectric Behavior of 
Some Insulating Materials at High Frequencies. 

R. E. Coram and R. E. Pooteg, with L. F. 
Bockoven of the Western Electric Company, 
visited the new broadcasting station recently 
built at KDKA, Pittsburgh. 

T. E. Lenican supervised the installation and 
testing of a mobile ultra-high-frequency com- 
municating system for the New York Company. 
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F. E. Nimmcke inspected and adjusted the 
355E-1 Radio-Transmitting Equipment at 
Station WBNX, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 

At THE WeEsTERN ELectric Company in 
Hawthorne, H. G. Arlt discussed finishes for 
metal surfaces; L. W. Giles and W. Kalin, 
resilient ear pads and operators’ receivers; E. B. 
Ferrell, C. A. Lovell, R. F. Mallina and H. O. 
Siegmund, new dialing developments, improve- 
ments in step-by-step apparatus and new line- 
relay proposals; G. B. Baker, step-by-step relays; 
and R. G. Koontz and F. W. Treptow, engineer- 
ing cost studies on central-office equipment. 

C. A. Bricuam and K. H. Perkins spent 
several days at the American Transformer 
Company on matters relating to the testing of 
transformers. 

Durinc Fesruary W. Fondiller and H. H. 
Glenn visited Point Breeze with C. J. Davidson 
and Myrtius Smith of the A. T. & T. to discuss 
cords and other subscriber station items. Later 
Mr. Fondiller went to Hawthorne to discuss 
improved enamelled wire developments. 


Specimen of the Stevens Point-Minneapolis 
coaxial cable presented to the Museum by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. This 
cable contains four coaxial units and four 
associated pairs of \9-gauge conductors for 
signal and testing purposes, and 808 pairs of 
22-gauge conductors for inter-office trunks 
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T. B. Jones, on February 16, talked before the 
Physics Colloquium of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute on the subject Dielectric Strength of 
Insulating Materials. 

R. T. Stapves was in Point Breeze to discuss 
cord-development problems. 

A. C. WaLkEr was in Washington the latter 
part of February in connection with drying of 
textiles, research project of the U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research. He was also in Greenville, 
South Carolina, to discuss the purification of 
textiles for insulating purposes. 

BEFORE A MEETING of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists held in New York 
City on March 6, Dr. Walker spoke on Some 
Thoughts on the Scientific Approach to Textile 
Problems. 

D. W. Grant demonstrated phonograph 
records showing the effects of speech and music 
of various types of restrictions of the frequency 
range before the Young Married Couples’ Club 
of the Ampere Parkway Community Church 
of Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

T. O. WesTHAFER from Hawthorne visited the 
Laboratories to discuss with our engineers 
precious metals for contacts. 

C. Ertanp NELson was in Buffalo to investi- 
gate panel-bank contacts. 

J. R. Townsenp and C. H. GREENALL, at the 
Metals Disintegrating Company in Townley, 
New Jersey, studied applications of a powdered- 
metal process to Bell System apparatus. 

Mr. TownsenD attended meetings in New 
York City of Committee B-2 (non-ferrous metals 
and alloys) and Committee B-4 (electrical 
heating, electrical resistance and _ electrical 
furnace alloys) of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

W. A. Evans and K. G. Court Lee visited 
Washington for a meeting of Committee D-9 
(insulating materials) of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Mr. Evans also attended 
a meeting of Committee D-20 (plastics). 

C. H. Greenayt and G. R. Goun attended 
meetings of Committee B-5 (copper and copper 
alloys) of the American Society for Testing 
Materials in Washington. Mr. Greenall was re- 
elected Chairman of this committee for the next 
two years. 

J. R. Townsenp and W. W. WeErRING at- 
tended a meeting of the American Standards 
Association that was devoted to wire and sheet 
metal gauges. 

M. WHITEHEAD was in Chicago to discuss with 
engineers of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
matters pertaining to telephone sets for use in 
hazardous locations. 

Line RELays at the Troy Avenue office of the 
New York Telephone Company in Brooklyn 
were examined by C. H. Wheeler and F. C. Kuch. 
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F. V. Haske tt, in Washing- 
ton, attended a meeting of 
Committee 5 (copper and cop- 
per alloys) of the A.S.T.M. 

Durinc THE Third Annual 
Broadcast Engineering Con- 
ference held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity from February 12 to 
23, R. N.’ Marshall conducted 
five two-hour discussion pe- 
riods on Microphones—Theory 
and Practice. This Conference 
was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering 
of the University with the 
coéperation of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 
W. H. Doherty, D. K. Gan- 
nett and Iden Kerney also at- 
tended the Conference. 

THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE Car- 
dioid microphone, which has 
been coded 639B, was recently demonstrated 
by the Western Electric Company in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. R. N. Marshall and 
W. R. Harry attended and assisted with the 
demonstration. 

W. E. Recan was in Dallas during February in 
connection with the field trial of the 1A echo 
suppressor. 

A croup of approximately twenty engineers 
from the Transmission and Switching Apparatus 
Development Department spent a day at Kearny 
going over the manufacture of relays. 

N. V. Firtu has been transferred from the 
cable development group at Kearny to the simi- 
lar group at Point Breeze. 

DuRING THE WEEK of February 5, J. A. Carr, 
with E. C. Weller of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and W. H. Haywood of the 
Long Lines, visited Marshfield, Wisconsin, in 
connection with a field trial of methods of in- 
stalling aerial cable on the route between Stevens 
Point and Minneapolis. 


R. A. CLarke of the Equipment Development 
Department completed twenty-five years of 
service in the Western Electric Company and the 
Laboratories on the fifteenth of March. Mr. 
Clarke joined the service group of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and two years later transferred to the 
drafting group where he was engaged in appa- 
ratus design work. He left the company in 1917 
and upon his return two years later entered the 
drafting group of the Systems Development 
Department. Since then he has been concerned 
with the equipment phases of central-office 
systems, particularly on manual, step-by-step, 
panel and crossbar systems. 
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G. G. Muller 


DURING THE TWENTY-FIVE years of service 
which G. G. Muller, Transmission Instrument 
Development Engineer, completed on the nine- 
teenth of March, he has been continuously 
engaged in the development of telephone instru- 
ments. Mr. Muller joined the Engineering 
Department of the Western Electric Company 
in 1915 where he tested transmission instruments. 
During the World War he codperated in the 
development of various types of telephone 
instruments for Signal Corps and Navy purposes. 
From 1919 to 1926 he participated in research 
work involving granular materials used as 
current modulating media in telephone trans- 
mitters. This work included a study of the 
physics of conduction across contacts to deter- 
mine how the modulation efficiency of telephone 
transmitters might be increased and stabilized, 
and such items as a mathematical study of 
current modulation in telephone circuits by 
means of variable resistance elements. 

Since 1926 Mr. Muller has been in charge of a 
group responsible for the design and develop- 
ment of telephone instruments intended for 
special purposes. Among these have been high- 
quality microphones for broadcasting, public 
address and announcing systems, and in sound 
recording; a special transmitter which prevents 
bystanders from overhearing the conversation; 
anti-noise and aircraft microphones; and special 
telephone equipment for the Army, Navy and 
other government departments. More recently 
the design and development of loud speakers for 
theatre sound systems, public address and an- 
nouncing systems, and other purposes have been 
added to his responsibilities. 

Mr. Muller received an E.E. degree from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn in 1923. From 
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1927 to 1932 he conducted a 
course entitled Elementary Dif- 
ferential Equations and Their 
Application to Engineering Prob- 
lems as part of the Laboratories’ 
Out-of-Hour Courses. 

* * 

H. W. Heimsacu and G. F. 
SoHNLE visited a trial of im- 
proved dialing equipment at 
Philadelphia. 

J. W. Corwin inspected ca- 
bling features in new crossbar 
offices at Boston, Cambridge 
and Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

C. S. Know visited the 
coaxial cable power plant at 
Philadelphia. 

J. M. Dvucuiw and A. F. 
Burns tested the initial in- 
stallation of ringing-tone gen- 
erators on a trip to Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 

A. E. Petrie discussed batteries with a manu- 
facturer in Philadelphia and portable gasoline 
engines with another in Stamford. F. F. Siebert 
and F. T. Forster were with him in Philadelphia 
and V. T. Callahan and H. T. Langabeer in 
Stamford. 

E. P. Botanp, who retired from the Labora- 
tories in 1932 after forty-six years of service, 
died on February 13. Mr. Boland’s first work 
was with the Western Electric Company in the 
old Church Street, New York, plant where he 
worked on the manufacture of telegraph instru- 
ments. He later moved to the Thames Street 
plant and then to 463 West Street in charge of a 
group engaged in the manufacture of coin boxes. 
Following this he was engaged in the assembly of 
relays and drops, returning to his original work 
on telegraph instruments in 1906. In 1919 he 
transferred to the Development Shop where he 
remained until the time of his retirement. 

E. M. Smiru at Schenectady recently assisted 
in the installation of private-wire telegraph- 
switching equipment. 

AN apstracT OF W. Bennett’s and R. A. 
Cushman’s articles on the weather-announcing 
system, which were published in the Recorp for 
November, 1939, appeared in the January 6 issue 
of Nature. 

E. W. Hancock, at Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Cleveland, conferred with engineers of the 
Associated Telephone Companies on the intro- 
duction of crossbar equipment in these areas. 

E. W. Otcorr visited the Teletype Corpora- 
tion at Chicago to inspect a preliminary model of 
the message ticketer. This is being developed for 
use in automatic ticketing of short-haul toll calls. 
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E. P. Boland 


C. R. Gray inspected six all. 
relay non-attended community 
dial offices in the vicinity of 
Louisville. He also visited the 
plant of the North Electric 
Company, located at Galion, 
Ohio, to discuss various en- 
gineering problems. 

Durinc Fesruary, W. J, 
LaCerte spent several days in 
Alexandria, Virginia, and in 
Washington on matters _per- 
taining to the introduction of 
crossbar offices. He has since re- 
turned to these areas where he 
will remain for several months. 

A. J. AIKENS made tests near 
Washington to determine ex- 
pected radio-frequency voltages 
on the apparatus of the tele- 
phone plant near the new fifty- 
kilowatt radio transmitter of Station WJSV. 

R. D. Fracassi visited Danielson and New 
London, Connecticut, where he was concerned 
with the trial of compensators for temperature 
variation in loaded cable circuits. 

R. M. Hawexorte recently took part in a 
joint inductive codrdination study in Delaware 
involving telephone circuits of the Diamond 
State Telephone Company. He was accompanied 
by T. A. Taylor of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and representatives of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

A. A. HEBERLEIN visited the factory of the 
Hickok Electrical Instrument Company at 
Cleveland to codperate with the Western Electric 
Company regarding inspection procedures for the 
530B vacuum-tube test set. 

Tests on frequency-modulation radio receivers 
were made at the Whippany laboratory by A. L. 
Durkee, R. L. Kaylor, M. E. Krom, A. C. 
Peterson and W. M. Stuart. 

At CHARLOTTE AND ConcorD, North Carolina, 
D. W. Bodle, O. H. Loynes, E. D. Sunde and 
L. K. Swart studied interference on type-K 
carrier systems due to lightning. 

On Fesruary 16, H. S. Black delivered a 
talk on Theory and Practical Applications of 
Feedback Amplifiers at Johns Hopkins University 
before the Baltimore section of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. J. B. Maggio and E. K. 


- Van Tassel assisted in auditory and visual demon- 


strations of numerous feedback effects. 

Ar Point Breeze, K. E. Gould, J. B. Maggio 
and J. F. Wentz carried out special tests on short 
lengths of coaxial cable using newly developed 
testing apparatus. 

Durinc FEBRUARY a new voice mirror was 
demonstrated by F. L. Hunt before executives of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, the 
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New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the New York Telephone Company 
and by W. C. F. Farnell before executives of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. This 
apparatus records sound magnetically on a steel 
tape and will take one minute of continuous 
recording. It has a high-quality cardioid direc- 
tional microphone and loud speaker. These ex- 
tend its possibilities as demonstration apparatus 
beyond that of the previous voice mirror because 
the microphone can pick up speech originating 
several feet away from it. An interesting possi- 
bility is its use as demonstration apparatus for 
luncheon talks and lectures. It is being loaned to 
the Operating Companies for trial. 

L. S. O’Roark, before a conference of the 
New Jersey Science Teachers’ Association at the 
Montclair State Teachers College held on 
February 24, spoke on Your Voice and the Tele- 
phone. Mr. O’Roark, assisted by F. L. Hunt, 
demonstrated the new voice mirror referred to in 
the preceding paragraph. 

C. W. Lunp has transferred to the Pacific 
Company at Portland, Oregon, where he will 
be engaged in work on carrier systems. 

J.P. Rapc.iFF spent two weeks in late January 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, installing the tempo- 
rary pilot-channel supply for the coaxial cable 
between Stevens Point and Minneapolis. 

DuRING THE LAST two weeks of February 
M. E. Strieby made an inspection and speaking 
trip through part of Canada and the Middle 
West. He spoke on the subject Coaxial Systems 
before seven engineering societies and exhibited a 
varied assortment of apparatus used with the 
coaxial system. This talk was given before the 
Engineering Institute of Canada; the Science 
Association of the National Research Council of 
Canada; a joint meeting of the Toronto sections 
of the A.I.E.E. and I.R.E.; the Engineers Club 
of Minneapolis meeting in conjunction with the 
Minnesota Federation of Architectural and 
Engineering Societies; the Chicago section of the 
A.1.E.E.; and a meeting of telephone people in 
Detroit to which the local section of the A.I.E.E. 
was invited. In addition, he gave an informal 
talk before telephone people in Minneapolis and 
in Chicago in which he dealt with the application 
of broad-band systems and the possible effect 
of television on their use. The attendance at these 
talks was approximately 1500. He discussed 
technical problems with Operating Companies’ 
engineers in each of the cities he visited. 

In appiTion to B. Dysart, who is Field Engi- 
neer for the Laboratories on the Stevens Point- 
Minneapolis coaxial installation, R. P. Jutson, 
J. Mallett and T. M. Odarenko were engaged on 
this project during the month of February. 
Also, H. H. Benning, G. B. Engelhardt, B. H. 
Nordstrom and J. D. Sarros were involved in 
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certain phases of the work between Eau Claire 
and Neillsville, Wisconsin. 

Mucu OF THE MONTH of February was spent 
by C. F. Boeck, C. C. Fleming, W. H. Tidd and 
N. C. Youngstrom in lining up and testing the 
New York-Philadelphia three-megacycle coaxial 
system. K. C. Black, H. H. Benning, M. M. 
Bower, M. E. Campbell, M. M. Jones, L. H. 
Morris and B. H. Nordstrom were also involved 
in this work on various occasions. Tests on the 
repeater equipment for this system were made 
at Kearny by M. E. Campbell, B. J. Kinsburg 
and J. D. Sarros. 

DuRING THE MONTH of March the following 
members of the Laboratories completed twenty 
years of service in the Bell System: 


Apparatus Development Department 
Walter Andrews R. E. Hartwig 
A. A. Carrier M. N. Smalley 
G. C. DeCoutouly E. A. Wieland 


Systems Development Department 


F, J. Aimutis H. G. Jordan 
K. M. Fetzer Miss M. E. Joyce 
Fred Gebhardt R. L. Lunsford 
R. S. Hawkins R. J. Miller 
W. J. Heitsmith John Oetzman 
J. B. Hennessy F. F. Siebert | 
William Schroeder 
Staff Department 
Miss Hattie Bodenstein C. T. Boyles 


Plant Department 
W. A. Moore 
Patent Department 
Miss V. J. Beers J. M. Holahan 


Durinc Fesruary J. W. Schmied and R. D. 
Parker visited the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company and the Barber Col- 
man Company in Rockford, Illinois. 

J. A. Hatt appeared at the Patent Office 
before the Board of Appeals, relative to an appli- 
cation for patent. 

R. J. GuENTHER appeared before the Primary 
Examiner at the Patent Office in Washington 
in interference proceedings. 

R. A. DELLER was in Boston on February 13 
and 15, where he and W. E. Keith of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company 
discussed matters of mutual interest with mem- 
bers of the faculties at Harvard and M. I. T. 
They spent February 14 at Durham, New 
Hampshire, where Mr. Deller gave a talk before 
a group of engineering faculty and students on 
the subject Opportunities in Engineering, as part 
of the Vocations Days Program at the University 
of New Hampshire. On February 16 they went 
to Worcester, Massachusetts, where they visited 
the faculty at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
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AccorpinGc to the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald 


for February 12, “the Manahawkin Musa, ought 
to be, from its name, a blood brother to the cata- 
wampus. Actually, as the Bell Laboratories 
Recorp shows, it is the multiple-unit steerable 
antenna system at Manahawkin, New Jersey. 
Explanation ruins a lot of mysteries.” 


Report OF Empioyees’ BENEFIT 
CoMMITTEE 
THE FOLLOWING payments were made under 
the Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability 
Benefits and Death Benefits during 1939: 


$175,719.06 
Accident Disability Benefits 

and Related Expenses...... 4,130.10 
Sickness Disability Benefits.... 163,235.08 
Death Benefits............... 39,117.19 


Twelve members of the Laboratories were re- 
tired with pensions in 1939. Of these, five had 
reached the age of sixty-five and were retired in 
accordance with the Retirement Age Rule. 

Seven retired employees who were receiving 
pensions under the Plan died during 1939 and 
one returned to work, leaving a total of 112 at 
the close of the year. One retired employee who 
was receiving Special Pension Payments died 
during the year. Seventeen active members of 
the Laboratories died, all but four of whom were 
survived by qualified dependent beneficiaries to 
whom Death Benefit payments were authorized. 
Death Benefit payments were also granted to the 
dependent beneficiary of a former employee who 
died in 1939 as a result of an illness which was 
incurred while he was an employee and con- 
tinued until his death. 


There was a slight decrease in the number of 


accidental injuries involving payment of benefits 


or medical expenses which occurred at the Lab. 
oratories during 1939 as compared with the 
previous year. Sickness cases increased in num- 
ber, but there were fewer days lost per days of 
work of employees eligible to benefits than for any 
of the preceding five years. 

In addition to Sickness Benefits under the 
Plan other payments totaling $222,780 were made 
to employees absent on account of sickness. These 
were payments to employees eligible for Bene- 
fits, covering their first week of absence before the 
beginning of Plan Benefits or covering their 
absences of a week or less in duration, and pay- 
ments to employees whose service did not entitle 
them to Benefits. Also, supplementary payments 
in the form of Special Benefits and Supple- 
mentary and Special Pension Payments, totaling 
$9,511, were paid to active and retired members 
of the Laboratories in need of special assistance. 

Amendments to the Benefit Plan were adopted 
in 1939 which became effective January 1, 1940, 
liberalizing the provisions for payment of acci- 
dent and sickness benefits to employees with 
fifteen or more years of service. The Plan was 
also amended to provide for adjustment of 
service pensions of retired employees entitled to 
receive a Federal primary insurance benefit under 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


J. S. Epwarps, Secretary, 
Employees’ Benefit Committee, 
The above statement of payments made in 1939 
audited and found correct. 
A. O. JEHLE, for General Auditor. 


The Benefit Plan is administered by a Com- 
mittee consisting of E. W. Adams, A. B. Clark, 
J. W. Farrell, R. L. Jones, M. J. Kelly, L. 
Montamat, G. B. Thomas and W. Wilson. J. S. 
Edwards is Secretary of the Committee and 
D. W. Eitner is Assistant Secretary. 


MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WHOM PaTENTS WERE ISSUED 


Durinc THE Montus oF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


H. M. Bascom R. V. L. Hartley D. D. Miller E. E. Schumacher 

W. M. Beaumont H. W. Herrington R. A. Miller J. B. Shiel 

A. F. Bennett R. E. Hersey S. O. Morgan J. O. Smethurst 

W. R. Bennett C. N. Hickman (3) E. A. Nesbitt H. H. Spencer 

I. Berger W. H. T. Holden H. Nyquist S. J. Stockfleth 

A. J. Busch R. K. Honaman C. D. Owens C. B. Sutliff 

R. S. Caruthers D. F. Johnston G. H. Peterson L. K. Swart (2) 

B. A. Diggory G. A. Kelsall G. S. Phipps G. K. Teal 

J. O. Edson (2) F. S. Kinkead (2) R. B. Ramsey V. P. Thorp 

W. B. Ellwood (2) B. F. Lewis W. T. Rea J. F. Toomey 

J. C. Field F. B. Llewellyn G. C. Reier H. Weinhart 

E. W. Gent O. S. Markuson D. D. Robertson H. Whittle 

S. G. Hale W. P. Mason G. H. Rockwood, Jr. A. J. Wier 

C. W. Halligan T. A. McCann H. C. Rubly I. G. Wilson (2) 

F. Hardwick P. Mertz A. L. Samuel (2) W. T. Wintringham 
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Dielectric Loss in Ice 


By E. J. MURPHY 
Chemical Laboratory 


OATINGS of ice, sleet or hoar 

frost on an open-wire tele- 

phone line, field measurements 
show, can increase the line losses for 
high- frequency currents to several 
times those of the bare wires.* This 
increase in attenuation is largely due to 
the ice deposits on the wires and not 
to leakage over the associated insu- 
lators. In the main the losses are not 
conduction losses but are dielectric 
losses caused by the distortion of the 


practical interest in communication 
the dielectric loss for the lower audio 
frequencies varies comparatively little 
with temperature but rapidly with 
frequency. On the other hand, in the 
Type-J carrier range, the dielectric 
loss changes rapidly with temperature 
but is practically independent of fre- 
quency. This is shown in Figure 1, 
where the dielectric loss is taken to be 
proportional to the difference between 
the alternating and the direct-current 

conductivity. Few di- 


electric materials ex- 
hibit so simple a_be- 


havior as shown in 


Figure 1. 


The molecular me- 
chanism which is re- 


sponsible for the vari- 


ation of dielectric 
properties with fre- 


quency and tempera- 


ture depends mainly 
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FREQUENCY IN KILOCYCLES PER SECOND 


of the water or ice 


Fig. 1\—The dielectric loss, which may be expressed in terms 

of alternating minus direct-cur rent conductivity, approaches 

a limiting value as the frequency increases. This limiting 
value decreases with the temperature 


molecule: it is polar,* 
and it is capable of 
rotating or of spon- 
taneously changing its 


molecular structure of the ice by the 
electric field. In some materials, of 
which ice is an excellent example, such 
losses vary with frequency and tem- 
perature in a simple manner. This is 
of value in predicting the effects of 
ice deposits. 

Within the temperature range of 

*Recorp, Nov., 1937, p. 95; Dec., 1938, p. 121. 
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orientation in the crys- 
tal in consequence of thermal agita- 
tion. It was discovered a few. years 
ago that in certain solids containing 
polar molecules, the molecules are 
able to rotate and make an important 
contribution to the dielectric constant 
similar in general nature to the effect 


*RECORD, June, 1931, p. 463; Fuly, 1931, P. 535. 
tREcorD, Sept., 1936, p. 11. 
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of rotating polar molecules in a liquid. 

To explain the dielectric properties 
of ice it is generally assumed that the 
molecules may be oriented in several 
alternative directions in the crystal. 
Under the influence of thermal agita- 
tion, the molecules jump at random 
from one orientation to another and 
when no electric field is impressed on 


Coll Coll 
(a) (b) 


Fig. 2—For a wide range of frequencies, an 
ice condenser is equivalent to two capacities 
c and Co, one of which is in series with a 
resistance R, Figure (a). In the carrier 
frequency range the effect of c becomes 
negligible and the equivalent circuit reduces 
to a capacity shunted by a resistance, 


Figure (6) 


the ice a molecule remains on the 
average the same time in each of these 
orientations. In an electric field, how- 
ever, each molecule experiences a slight 
torque which tends to align its electri- 
cal axis with the direction of the applied 
electric field. This holds the molecule 
slightly longer in the orientations 
favored by the impressed field than in 
other directions. Electrical energy is 
stored on an increasing 


The dependence of the dielectric 
constant and loss on frequency of ice 
may be described by the simple elec- 
trical network, Figure 2. A condenser 
which contains ice is equivalent, in an 
electric circuit, to the capacitance and 
resistance network shown in Figure 
2a. This circuit applies to the range of 
frequencies in which the curves for di- 
electric constant and for dielectric loss 
have the forms shown in Figure 3 
which is plotted from data obtained 
at 2.6 degrees C. In the range of 
frequencies in which the a-c conduc- 
tivity and dielectric constant are 
practically independent of frequency, 
the equivalent circuit of Figure 2b 
represents sufficiently the dielectric 
behavior of ice at a given tempera- 
ture. For other temperatures the 
values of c and R are different. 

The behavior illustrated by the 
figures is that of pure ice in a con- 
denser. When ice is deposited on wires 
the air-gap which separates the two 
wires of a pair acts as an air condenser 
in series with two ice condensers. This 
modifies the behavior both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, but the 
modifications can be calculated and 
are in satisfactory agreement with at- 
tenuation data obtained in field tests.* 
~ *Recorp, Dec., 1938, p. 121. 


voltage when the mole- 
cules’ orientation is ~ 
made more orderly N DIELECTRIC Loss 
and is released on a 2 
diminishing voltage ° 
the orientation returns 40 2 
state. Some electrical 52° Be 
energy is dissipated in 
the dielectric as heat 0 O02 04 06 O08 10 2 14 16 18 20 


in producing these 
changes of orientation; 
and that accounts for 
the dielectric loss. 
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LOG OF THE FREQUENCY IN KILOCYCLES PER SECOND 


Fig. 3—The dielectric constant and dielectric loss of ice vary 
rapidly with frequency in the audio range but are practically 
independent of frequency in the carrier range 
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Code Ringing Supply for Community 
Dial Ofhces 


By J. M. DUGUID 


Power Development 


ITH code ringing, each 

subscriber on a multi- 

party line is called by a 
particular sequence of “‘rings.”” This 
is in contrast to ordinary machine 
ringing, which on selective lines uses 
only one signal and on semi-selective 
lines two signals. With code ringing 
as many as twenty subscribers are 
connected to a single line. In “‘di- 
vided” code ringing a maximum of 
ten subscribers are connected from 
ground to the tip side, and ten from 
ground to the ring side. In bridged 
ringing, up to twenty subsets are 
bridged across the line. In the former 
case ten distinct codes are required, 
while the latter requires twenty codes, 
the additional ten being formed by 
adding a short pulse ahead of the ten 
existing codes. 

In addition to the ringing codes, 
machine ringing for full and semi- 
selective lines, and revertive ringing 
signals are also required. It has been 
the practice in the past to generate 
the machine ringing for full and semi- 
selective lines on ringing machine 
interrupters as already described in 
the Recorp.* The more intricate sig- 
~ for code ringing, shown in Figure 

have been generated by relay 
pF which interrupt ringing cur- 
rent to generate the codes. A modifi- 
cation of the machines mentioned 
above has now been developed, and as 
shown in [igure 2 equipped with 

*July, 1939, page 363. 
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interrupter springs which produce all 
the required codes, thus making the 
use of the relay chain unnecessary. 

A new ringing power plant incorpo- 
rating these machines and associated 
control equipment has been made 
available. It will supply small dial 
offices up to a capacity of 3000 busy- 
hour calls with twenty-cycle ringing 
current, tones, and signals in addition 


ONE CYCLE (6 SECONDS) 


TIME IN SECONDS 
2 3 5 6 


CODE 


ee 


REVERTING 
AND RINGING 
> 


Fig. 1—Some of the more complicated codes 
provided for in the new ringing plant for 
community dial offices 


to the machine and code ringing 
interruptions. The machines are in- 
verted rotary converters to be driven 
by a central office battery. On shaft 
extensions at each end are commu- 
tators and interrupters for supplying 
the high and low tone signals. Two 
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machines are mounted 

adjacent to each other 

as shown in Figure 3. 

One will be in service 

while the other is a 

spare. Provision is 

made to enable an at- 
tendant to interchange 
the machines from time 
to time so as to have 
each of them in serv- 
ice for about the same 
total time. 
The set is arranged 
* to run only when calls 
are in progress. When 

a call comes in, a cir- 

cuit associated with Fig. 3—Two ringing machines with their associated control 

the two machines relays are mounted on a switch frame 

starts whichever ma- 

chine has been selected for use and whatsoever, the circuit will at once 

holds it in operation as long as there start the spare machine and transfer 

is a call being handled in the office. the load to it; at the same time it will 

Should the ringing voltage drop below give a “‘minor”’ alarm to indicate that 

a predetermined limit for any reason a transfer has taken place so that the 
trouble can be cleared. 
Should the spare ma- 
chine subsequently fail, 
a “major” alarm will 
be given to indicate 
that immediate atten- 
tion is needed. 

The main elements 
of this control circuit 
are shown in Figure 4. 
Because of the large 
number of ringing and 
tone circuits, three 
transfer relays, TI, T2 
and T3, are sometimes 
employed; but their 
windings are all con- 
nected in parallel and 
only one is shown in 
the diagram. Transfer 
is accomplished, and 
Fig. 2—Ringing machine equipped with interrupter springs alarms are rung, by re- 

which produce all the required codes lays t and j—one of 
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acteristics. The slow 


generator open-cir- 
cuited long enough for 
it to come up to speed, 


and the slow release of 
B and c combined holds 
open the transfer cir- 
cuit until the machine 


MANUAL 


is at full voltage. This 
transfer circuit runs 
from ground through 
a back contact on c 
and a front contact on 


A to the armature on 


Fig. 4—Simplified schematic of control circuit 


them making the transfer and giving 
the minor alarm and the other giving 
the major alarm for failure of the 
second machine. When No. 1 machine 
is in service L makes the transfer and 
J gives the major alarm, while when 
No. 2 is in service, the relay operations 
are interchanged. Relays a, B, and c 
are provided for each machine, B and 
c for starting and a for operation. 
With machine No. 1 in service, the 
three transfer relays are released. 
Should a call come in, ground 
will appear on the Ms lead and 


LVI where it is avail- 
able for making a 
transfer whenever LVI 
releases. Relay a has slow-release 
characteristics so that on a fuse failure 
the transfer circuit path will be held 
long enough to lock up the t or J relay. 

Should ringing voltage fail while 
machine No. 1 is operating, the LvI 
relay will release, and connect ground 
from c to relay L, which will operate, 
and hold itself in through ground 
from the rt key. Operation of L oper- 
ates the transfer relays through a back 
contact on J, and also connects bat- 


+105 VOLTS 


operate relay B of the machine 


selected for service. This open- 


circuits the generator so that 
it will start unloaded, and also 14 


ROTARY 
CONVERTER 


Sih | CODE | 
operates relay c, which con-  tocentrat ot 


FF 
nects the set to battery. sarrery 


CODE-RINGING I 


INTERRUPTER 
also operates a, which con- 

nects battery to the ringing = 

machine independently of the 7 
connection through c. Opera- 
ETC 


tion of A also releases B, and 


thence c, and holds itself in by Fig. s—Simplified schematic of interrupter circuit 


the ground on the ms lead. 
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for code ringing 
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+ The a, B, and ¢ relays. 
have slow-release char- 


co TARY ( TO SECOND 
CONVERTER MACHINE 
| (--— 
release of B holds the 
3 
T3 = 


| 

“ed y C MACHINE | 

CAC) MINOR 
ALARM 
= 
1) += =! | 


tery to the minor alarm circuit to 
indicate that a transfer has been 
made. Operation of the transfer re- 
lays will transfer the load to machine 
No. 2, and since a call is in progress, 
there will be ground on ms, and 
machine No. 2 will start by the oper- 
ation of its E, F and G relays which 


well as for direct, two-party, and 
four-party semi-selective lines, and 
thus batteries are required in addi- 
tion to the regular office battery. The 
interrupter arrangement for code ring- 
ing is shown in Figure 5. The arrange- 
ment for four-party full selective 
ringing is indicated in Figure 6. Two 

forty-volt batteries are re- 


€ ieee vouTs quired i in series with the ring- 
GROUNDED 

ROTARY RINGING ing to give positive and nega- 
4 tive superimposed ringing. A 
= cue. third forty-volt battery is sup- 
plied as a spare for either of 

TO CENTRAL- 
(BATTERY, INTERRUPTER =" (48 VOLTS) battery is required in addition 
8 ; sup+ for both types of ringing to 
Gi DRY-CELL provide a voltage on the line 

=> BATTERY 


(48 VOLTS) 


Fig. 6—Battery arrangement for four-party full 


selective ringing 


correspond to Aa, B and c already 
described, the load being opened dur- 
ing the starting period. 

If the ringing voltage should again 
drop too low, battery through Lv2 
(which corresponds to v1) will oper- 
ate J, which also holds itself oper- 
ated through rr and completes a 
circuit through front contacts in L and 
J to the major alarm. 

Had No. 2 machine been in use, 
with No. 1 as the spare, the release 
of Lv2 would have operated J. This 
relay would connect battery to the 
minor alarm and open the circuit of 
the transfer relay to transfer the load 
to machine No. 1, which would start 
and carry the load in the usual man- 
ner. Should ivi release, 1 would com- 
plete the circuit to the major alarm. 

The code ringing supply is designed 
for four-party full selective lines as 


for operating the tripping re- 
lay in case the subscriber 
answers during the silent inter- 
val. The regular office battery 
is employed for the negative 
silent-interval battery, but a separate 
battery is required for the positive. 
Dry cells are used for all these addi- 
tional batteries. Two arrangements 
are provided: for smaller capacity of- 
fices, block type radio batteries are em- 
ployed, and for the larger offices the 
batteries are the ordinary cylindrical | 
type No. 6 cell. Separate racks are 
provided for each type. The drain on 
these batteries is small, and they last 
for approximately the shelf life of the 
batteries. 

The complete ringing plant is com- 
pactly assembled, and requires little 
space. The duplicate ringing ma- 


chines with automatic transfer ar- 
rangements insure continuous opera- 
tion under all but the most unusual 
conditions, and the minor and major 
alarms provide prompt maintenance 
attention in emergencies. 


i 
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Metal Horns as Radiators of Electric Waves 


By A. P. KING 
Radio Research 


URING studies of the trans- 

mission of electro-magnetic 

waves over wave guides, al- 
ready discussed in the Recorp,* it 
was found that the waves could be 
projected into space from the end of 
the guide with considerable directiv- 
ity. By flaring the end of the conduc- 
tor to form a termination like an 
acoustic horn, this directivity can be 
considerably increased. As ex- 
tension of this earlier work, an in- 
vestigation has been carried on of the 
directive characteristics of horns of 
various shapes and sizes using waves 
of the H, type. Such horns may be 
*May, 1936, page 283. 
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used with equal effect at either the 
transmitter or the receiver; and their 
effect is increased by use at both. 
For most of these studies, however, 
the horn was used only at the receiver, 
but even with this limitation, gains, 
over non-directional reception, were 
secured as great as 20 db. 

In these studies there was employed 
a generator of continuous electric 
waves from ten to fifteen centimeters 
in length, corresponding to frequen- 
cies of from two to three thousand 
megacycles. Relative gains were de- 
termined either by comparing the re- 
ceived power with and without the 
horns attached, or by determining the 
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Fig. 1—Directional properties of the open ends of metal pipes 
of various diameters for wavelengths () of 15.3 centimeters 
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directional pattern 
from measurements of 
the received power as 
the horns were pointed 
in various directions 
relative to the trans- 
mitter. The latter 
measurements were 
made in two planes at 
right angles to each 
other, one being that 
of the electric and the 
other that of the mag- 
netic force. For some 
tests the transmitter 
and receiver were at 
opposite corners of the 
same room; for others 
the transmitter was in 
an upstairs window 
and the receiver on 
the ground some dis- 
tance away, as shown 
in the photograph at 
the head of this article. 

A certain amount of 
directivity, as already 
noted, can be secured 
with a straight section 
of pipe. Studies were 
made to determine the 
relationship between 
power gain and size of 
the pipe, with results 
shown in Figure 1. For 
any wavelength, there 
is a diameter, known as 
the cut-off diameter, 
below which no power 
can be transmitted 
through the pipe. 
Measurements made 
in the neighborhood of 
this diameter are 
shown at “a” in the 
figure. These are about 
the lower limit of di- 
rectivity and give a 
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device of no directive 

For the pipe-like 

horns of Figure 1, the 

directivity increases 

lineally with the di- 

ameter, until a diam- o=12.4cm 

eter of about twice the “"°*?* (a) 

wavelength is reached. 

Beyond this the in- 


crease drops off, and a 
decrease in gain may Sy 
be experienced. The Em 
lower diagram of Fig- ‘ 
ure I represents about c=ta.1cm (b) DECBELS 
the maximum gain; it 
shows lobes being 
formed, at wider an- died 
gles, indicating that 
the directivity is break- 
ing down. 
If a conical horn c=36sem (c) SSS - 
substituted for the 422935" 


straight section of pipe, 


an increase of gain is 

also obtained as the 
opening of the horn is mg = 0 
increased in diameter. c=70.8em (d) => 
Two factors are in- G=21.6 DECIBELS _ 


volved, however, for 
the angle, or rate of L—» 
flaring, of the horn B 


also affects the gain. 40° 
Some of the results ob- c= (e) 
= M = 
tained are shown in 
Figure 3. These indi- ° 04 06 08 10 
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cate that the most 
favorable angle is be- 
tween fifty and sixty Fig. 2—Directional properties of 40-degree horns of various 
degrees, but this angle lengths using 15.3-centimeter waves 

gives the maximum 

gain only for the range of lengths are shown in Figure 2. With a flare of 
listed. In general, longer horns have this size, the optimum diameter is in- 
smaller optimum angles. Another creased above two times the wave- 
series of tests was made with horns of _ length. Here again, however, there are 
various diameters but all with an an- indications that at larger diameters 
gle of flare of forty degrees. The results the gain would decrease. The shoul- 
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ders of the bottom diagram of Figure 
2 give evidence of this. 

Since it is the ratio of diameter to 
wavelength that seems to be the de- 
termining factor, a horn of diameter 
below the optimum for some particu- 
lar wavelength should give greater 
gains as the wavelength is decreased. 
Tests, with the same horn at various 
wavelengths, showed this to be true. 

The most directive horn had a gain 
of some 22 db compared to a non- 
directional device. This is roughly the 
same as the most directive antenna 
array at the Lawrenceville trans- 
mitting station. The very short waves 
launched from wave guides, however, 
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would probably not follow the curva- 
ture of the earth, and thus would not 
be feasible for transoceanic telephony. 
The horns possess a moderately flat 
frequency characteristic, and should 
thus permit the transmission of a wide 
band of frequencies. At a wavelength 
of fifteen centimeters, the character- 
istic is flat to 1 db over a band width 
of 250 megacycles. 

The results given above all apply to 
conical horns; but other types, some 
parabolic and some exponential in 
shape and of rectangular cross-section, 
were also tried. Some of them yielded 
gains of 28 db, and it is believed that 
even greater gains may be obtained. 
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Fig. 3—Directional properties of metal horns of various angular openings (A) using 
1$.3-cenlimeter waves 
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An Improved 
Loud-Speaking 
Telephone 


By H. F. HOPKINS 


Transmission Instruments 


ANY high-quality 
sound - reproducing 
systems have been 
constructed in recent years 
with various loud-speaker ele- 
ments designed to cover a 
wide frequency range. For the 
most part these systems have 
utilized multiple devices in 
which two or loud- 
speaker units have been used 
in combination, each compo- 
nent unit reproducing only a 
part of the frequency spec- 
trum. Other systems have been 
constructed in which a single 
loud speaker plays thedouble réle of re- 
producing lower frequencies through a 
horn connected to one side of the 
diaphragm, and higher frequencies 
directly from the opposite side. In some 
cases, a rather wide frequency range 
has been reproduced, and very satis- 
factory quality has been obtained. 
Several factors associated with 
sound radiation and vibrating sys- 
tems have necessitated multiple sys- 
tems for reproducing wide frequency 
ranges. The more important of these 
are the low-frequency radiation re- 
quirements, which demand large am- 
plitudes even when large radiating 
surfaces are used; the inertia of the 
vibrating system which results in a 
loss of efficiency at the higher frequen- 
cies; and the directivity of sound radi- 
ators at higher frequencies, which is a 
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function of the size of the radiator or 
diaphragm. 

Multiple units generally involve 
complications both in the mechanical 
structure and in the associated cir- 
cuits. These complications can be 
overcome by careful design, but the 
result is an instrument of relatively 
high cost. For some time a low-cost 
speaker of high quality, small size, 
and moderate power capacity has 
been needed. Such an instrument is 
required in broadcast monitoring 
rooms and in reproducing systems for 
small rooms. 

Low cost and small size are most 
readily obtainable in a direct-radiator 
loud speaker: that is, one whose dia- 
phragm radiates sound directly into 
the air, and which does not require a 
horn. To obtain the high-quality per- 
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cies if properly de. 
signed. The problem 
then becomes one of 
determining the proper 
diaphragm material 
and shape to provide 
the desired high-fre- 
quency performance 
and at the same time 
to permit free piston 
vibration at low fre- 
quencies where large 
amplitudes must be 
provided for. 

Thin metallic dia- 


phragms offered the 


Fig. 1—The 750A loud-speaking telephone has a formed most favorable proper- 
metal diaphragm, eight inches in diameter, to which a driving _ ties for such a develop- 
coil four inches in diameter is directly attached. The field is ment as far as the de- 


supplied by a permanent magnet 


formance desired with a single loud- 
speaker of the direct-radiator type, 
the diaphragm must be small enough 
so that it will not be too directive at 
the higher frequencies. At the same 
time the diaphragm must be capable 
of operating at the large amplitudes 
required for radiating the lower fre- 
quencies. In addition, the effective 
mass of the diaphragm must be small 
enough to radiate the higher frequen- 
cies efficiently. Even with very thin 
metal diaphragms mass reaction is 
sufficient to cause excessive loss in the 
high-frequency range if 


sired effects are con- 
cerned but the problem 
of forming a diaphragm of this type, 
which would permit the necessary 
amplitudes at low frequencies, have 
the required high frequency per- 
formance, and be free from rattles and 
extraneous sounds, required consider- 
able experimental work. The develop- 
ment of such a device, however, was 
finally successful in the Western 
Electric 750A loud speaker. 

This instrument is a direct radiator 
with a formed metal diaphragm eight 
inches in diameter and a driving coil 
four inches in diameter which moves 


the diaphragm operates 


as a piston: that is, if all 
parts of the diaphragm 


surface move in unison. 


w 


This effect can be over- 


come by using a dia- 


RESPONSE IN DECIBELS 


ro) 


phragm in which all parts 


do not move in unison 50 100 
when operated at higher 


fr equencies and such a Fig. 2a—Response-frequency characteristic of the 750A loud- 
diaphragm will radiate speaking telephone in its cabinet (full line) compared with 
uniformly at all frequen- that of one of the best commercial instruments (dotted line) 
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in a permanent magnet field. The 
loud speaker is intended for mounting 
in a closed cabinet of the proper de- 
sign and capacity; when furnished so 
mounted the combination is known 
as the 751A loud speaker. Any cabi- 
net of suitable design, how- 
ever, may be used. 

A representative response- 
frequency characteristic of the 
loud speaker when thus housed 
is shown by the solid curve in 
Figure 2. The sound pressures 
measured on the axis are rela- 
tively uniform from about 60 
to 11,000 cycles, a frequency 
range sufficient for high-qual- 
ity reproduction. The sound 
output is somewhat less uni- 
form in the upper frequency 
range than for some horn-type 
speakers, but it is adequate for 
good reproduction. For com- 
parative purposes, the re- 
sponse-frequency characteris- 
tic of the best commercial cone- 
type dynamic speaker which 
has come to our attention is 
shown in dotted line on the 
same drawing. Identical test- 
ing conditions were imposed in 
measuring the two speakers. 
One feature of the 750A loud 
speaker, the effect of which is 
indicated on the response curves, is 
the application of mechanical damp- 
ing which reduces the low-frequency 
resonance peak so as to eliminate so- 
called “‘hang-over”’ effects. 

An inherent limitation in a device 
of this type, as compared with a more 
elaborate combination of horn-type 
speakers, is the inability to control 
the distribution of the radiated sound. 
As previously indicated, the repro- 
duction from a speaker of this type is 
more and more deficient in the higher 
frequency range as the observer 
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moves away from the axis of the . 
speaker. The best quality is observed 
within a thirty-degree angle, but satis- 
factory performance over a_ wider 
angle is obtained for many purposes. 
The diminution of high-frequency 


Fig. 3—The driving coil vibrates in a narrow slot in 


the ring-shaped field magnet 


radiation is not serious up to an angle 
of forty-five degrees. In rectangular 
rooms of moderate size a_ single 
speaker usually suffices. For larger 
rooms, or rooms of considerable width, 
two or more speakers may be required 
for the best reproduction. 

The efficiency of the new loud 
speaker is equal to that of commer- 
cially available cone-dynamic speakers 
of the same size and weight. When 
reproducing speech or music, it is 
capable of handling the maximum 
undistorted output of a twenty-watt 
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amplifier at single-frequency rating. 

The 750A loud speaker is not in- 
tended to replace existing multiple- 
unit systems, but rather to fill a 
long-felt need in situations where 
more elaborate devices are not re- 


quired or may be prohibitive because 
of cost or size. In locations where high 
sound levels are not necessary, and 
where the angle of coverage is not 
too great, will reproduce speech and 
music with remarkable fidelity. 


A Revay CHaTTER METER 


FOR rapid checking of contact chatter 

or bounce in telegraph relays, a meter 
has been designed by S. I. Cory which is 
simpler to operate and more satisfactory 
than an oscillograph. It counts the num- 
ber of bounces of a relay armature, by 
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WINDING 


measuring the charging current of a con- 
denser which is charged once for each 
contact. 

While the relay contacts m and s are 
open, the battery charges condenser c 
through resistance r. When the relay 
closes either contact the condenser dis- 
charges through the meter m. Should the 
armature bounce so as to close a contact 
more than once the meter reading will be 
increased. By adjusting the meter so that 


it reads zero at the frequency at which 
the armature is flipped back and forth 
the meter reading can be made to indi- 
cate directly the amount of chatter. 

The circuit constants can be chosen so 
that a single instance of chatter will cause 
a large change in the meter indication. 
With a microammeter, for which the re- 
sistance is 55 ohms, this condition is met 
by making Rr, 250 ohms; E, 45 volts; 
c, 0.05 mf and R’, 200 ohms. The recti- 
fiers A and B are copper-oxide units. The 
meter will then indicate chatter which 
cannot easily be observed with an ordi- 
nary cathode-ray oscillograph. With other 
constants, the meter may be used when 
there will be a fairly large number of 
recurring bounces. Because the condenser 
must charge and discharge rapidly the 
time-constants of its circuit must be kept 
very low. 

This simple device is applicable to 
many problems in the Laboratories where 
rapid impulses have to be counted, pro- 
vided that their duration and wave form 
are not in question. 
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